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On the FORCE of TESTIMONY in ejiablijhing FACTS con- 
trary to ANALOGY. By the Rev. MATTHEW YOUNG, D. D. 
S.F.T.CD. & M. R.I.J. 



II n'eft pas fi glorieux a I'efprit de Geomeme de regner dans la Phyfique que dans les chofes 
de Morale, fi cafuelles, fi compliquees, fi changeantei. Plus une matiere lui eft oppofe' ec 
rebelle, plus il a d'honneur a la dompter. 

Fontenelle. 

jf\.RISTOTLE obferves, that the chief chara&eriftic of quantity Read,Feb.3d 
is, that it is that by which any thing may be denominated equal * 

and unequal. Praed. p. 34. Ed. Sylb. Every thing therefore is faid to 
admit of quantity, which is capable of more and lefs. Hence quan- 
tities are reduced to two claffes, thofe which confift of parts, and 
thofe which are eftimated by degrees : accurately fpeaking, the 
former alone are quantities, the latter are fo only metaphorically. 
" Propter fimilitudinem dicuntur quantitates, quantitas perfec- 
" tionis, quantitas virtutis, intenfionis, valoris, & fimilium. In 
" his enim eft fimilitudo quaedam quantitatis, quae in eo pofita 
'• eft, quod ficut quantitas molis dicit extenfionem quandam par- 

" tium 
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" tium extra partes, ita & didtas quantitates fuo modo quandam 
" extenfioncm partium habent. Smigl. p. 294" This latter 
fpecics of quarl t ity is therefore called " ^uantitas Intenfa & rirtuiis" 
Aldrich j). 43 ; for the cfTential perfections and virtues of things 
are compofcd of different degrees, in the fame manner as quan- 
tity, properly fo called, is compofed of parts. Eurgefd. p. 2r. 
Quantities which confifts of parts are alone capable of meafure, 
and therefore of mathematical comparifon ; while the others, though 
they admit of more and lefs, yet not being meafurable, cannot be 
mathematically compared. Thus different areas, which confift of 
pail 1 , arc meafurable ; but pleafure and pain, heat and cold, proba- 
bili'} and improbability, virtue and vice, which arc eftimated by de- 
grees, are not meafurable. Crakanthorp therefore defcribes quantity, 
by faying, that " it is an abfolute accident, by which things are 
" meafurcd primarily and perfe" p. 8r. Now to make quantities 
which confift of degrees, and therefore are not meafurable, the 
fubjuft of mathematical comparifon, an arbitrary meafure is 
afligncd, by referring them to fome meafurable quantity to which 
they are related. Thus, in the graduation of the thermometer, an 
arbitrary meafure is eftabliihed for heat and cold, for the degrees 
of heat are referred to the expanfion of the fluid contained in the 
thermometer, which is meafurable, and to which heat is related. 
In the fame manner, probability has no meafure in itfelf ; but an 
arbitrary meafure is affigned to it, by referring it to the ratio of 
the number of chances by which the event may happen or fail ; 

and 
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and thus it becomes the fubjedt of mathematical calculation, in 
the fame manner as the degrees of heat. 

The ratio of thofe quantities which confift of parts, cannot 
always be accurately affigned ; neverthelefs, fince the quantities 
are finite, they muft have fome finite, determinate ratio to each 
other. Thus the area of a circle to the circumfcribed fquare 
•cannot be accurately exhibited : in thefe cafes we can, in general, 
proceed by continual approximations, and aflign limits within 
which the true ratio muft fubfift. 

If there be two things, one of which is greater or lefs than the 
other, they are quantities of the fame fpecies : thus when a cannon 
ball is faid to be greater than an orange, the abftracl magnitudes 
of both are quantities of the fame fpecies. 

If two things be of the fame fpecies, and one of them can be 
reprefented by an exponent of a given kind, the other is in its 
nature capable of being exprefied by an exponent of the fame 
kind. Thus if the area of a fquare be reprefented by a given right 
line, the area of the inferibed circle is capable of being reprefented 
by another right line, though no mathematician has yet been able 
to fhew what that line is, by any geometrical conftru&ion. 

If the velocity of a ray of light incident on a piece of cryftal 
be exprefled by a given number, there is a number which will 
•alfo exprefs its velocity within the cryftal. 

Vol. VII. L Ths 
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The affhe, efficient caufes of events are thus enumerated in the 
Ethics of Ariftotlc, " the feveral caufes appear to be nature, ne- 
" ceffity, and chance, and befides thefe, mind or intellect, and 
" whatever operates by or through man." L. 3. c. 3. Chance 
therefore is an active, efficient caufe ; but it is alfo an accidental 
caufe, " ad caufam per accidens revocatur fortuna et cafus," Eurgefd. 
Chance therefore is an efficient, accidental caufe of an event. 

The probability of an event, according to De Moivre and Simpfon, 
is greater or lefs according to the number of chances by which it 
may happen, compared with the whole number of chances by 
which it may either happen or fail. 

As, fuppofing it were required to exprefs the probability of 
throwing either an ace or duce at the firft throw with a fingle die j 
then there being in all 6 different chances or ways that the die 
may fall, and only 2 of them for the ace or duce to come upward, 
the probability of the happening of one of thefe will be J- or i. 

Wherefore if we constitute a fraction, whereof the numerator 
fhall be the number of chances whereby an event may happen, 
and the denominator the number of chances whereby it may either 
happen or fail, that fraction will be a proper exponent of the pro- 
bability of happening. 



For 
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For the fame reafon, the probability of its failing will be equal 
to the number of chances for its failing, divided by the fum of 
the number of chances of happening and failing together. 

The probability therefore either of the happening or failing of 
an event is always expreffed by a proper fra&ion. 

If the number of chances of happening be = o, that is, if the 
event be impoffible, the numerator, and therefore the fraction 
will be sr o j o therefore denotes impoflibility. 

If the number of chances of failing be = o, that is, if the event 
be certain, the numerator will be equal to the denominator, and 
the fraction = 1 ; unity therefore expreffes certainty. 

Probability therefore extends, as Mr. Locke obferves, from 
certainty to impoffibility. 

When the chances for the happening of an event are equal to 
the chances of its failing, the fraction, expreffing the probability, is 
= ^, which is the mean between impoffibility and certainty. 

One event therefore is faid to be more probable than another 
whenMts probability is expreffed by a greater fraction j though, in 
the common acceptation of the word, that only is faid to be pro- 
bable, whofe probability exceeds half certainty ; for if the proba- 
nd a bility 
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bility be equal to half certainty, it is called doubtful; and if the pro 
bability be lcfs than half certainty it is faid to be improbable. 

Since the chances for happening or failing are equal to the 
-whole number of chances, the probabilities of the happening and 
failing of the event are together = I, that is, equal to certainty.. 

Therefore the probability of happening is equal to the diffe- 
rence between certainty and the probability of failing; and the 
probabity of failing equal to the difference between certainty and 
the probability of happening. 

From what has been faid it follows, that the probability that 
a witnefs tells truth in a given inftance, will be expreffed by a 
fraction whofe numerator is the number of chances for his telling 
truth, and the denominator the fum of the number of chances, for 
his telling truth, and for his telling falfhood together. 

In like manner, the probability that an argument is true, is to 
be eftimated by the ratio of the number of chances for its truth 
to the number of chances for its truth and falfhood together. 

It is true, that in neither of thefe latter cafes can we, in 
general, determine the actual number of chances; neverthclefs in 
all cafes where a perfon perceives the probability of an event, 
he mufl at the fame time perceive, that there milt be fome finite, 

determinate 
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determinate ratio- between the chances- for its happening and 
failing, though he cannot aflign that ratio j for if there were nor 
finite ratio, either the number of chances for its happening muft 
be infinitely greater, or infinitely lefs than the chances for its 
failing ; in the former cafe, the event would appear certain, in the 
latter impoflible, therefore probable in neither. 

It may perhaps be obje&ed, that if we cannot determine the 
actual number of chances, all confideration of the manner of 
exprcfling mathematically the probability of events is nugatory. 
But it is by no means fo; becaufe though we cannot determine 
the exact degree of credit, which we ought to give to each witnefs, 
yet we can determine according to- what law our belief ought to 
vary in the cafe of concurring witncfTes, each of equal credibility. 
Things that are quite unknown, fays Hartley, have often fixed 
relations to one another, and fometimes relations to things known ; 
and as, in Algebra, it is impoflible to exprefs the relation of the 
unknown quantity to other quantities known or unknown, 'till 
it has a fymbol affigned to it, of the fame kind with thofe that 
denote the otbe"s i fo in philofophy, we muft give names to un- 
known quantities, qualities, caufes, &c not in order to reft in 
them, as the Ariftotelians did, but to have a fixed expreflion, 
under which to treafure up all that can be known of the unknown 
caufe, &c. in the imagination, and memory; or in writing, fo? 
future enquirers. Vol. I. p. 348. 

We 
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We can alfo from thefe principles fhew why after a certain 
number of witnefTes have attefted a fa 61, any farther evidence is 
fuperfluous. 

These principles Iikewile, as Dr. Waring obferves, may be 
applied to the inveftigation of the probability of the truth of the 
decifion by any number of voters, and many other cafes ; the 
probability of each voter voting truly being fuppofed given. But, 
as he alfo obferves, it is impoffible to determine the knowledge, 
integrity, and various influences which actuate each perfon, and 
confequcntly to determine the probability of their voting truly. 

But though we cannot determine the actual probability, yet 
fince the voters are to be fuppofed of equal integrity, knowledge, 
&c. we can determine the relative probabilities of the truth of 
the decifions by different majorities ; and on thefe principles 
Mons. Condorcet has enquired into the laws according to which 
the majorities, which decide queftions in deliberative afTemblies, 
ought to be regulated. 

Thus fuppofe the enacting of a new law were propofed to a 
deliberative affembly, fuch a majority fhould be required as would 
givr a very great probability of the juftkc of their denfion ; for 
it is much better that no law fhould be enacted than a bad one. 
A majority of more than one finale voice kerns alfo requifitc in 
fome qucllions of a civil nature, as for inltance in long continued 

poifcilion 
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poflemon ; for though length of pofTcflion fliould not fuperfede 
right, yet confiderable regard mould be paid to it, not only -for 
the fake of the public tranquillity, but likewife becaufe in the 
progrefs of time, there, in many cafes, arifes a greater difficulty 
of producing the original titles of property. So that perhaps it 
would be wife to increafe the majority, requifite to decide the 
queflion, according to the duration of the poffemon. On the 
other hand, all queftions which require immediate determination, 
fhould be decided even by the leaft poffible majority. 

It follows therefore, that although we cannot actually affign 
the fradion which expreffes the credibility of a given witnefs, 
yet our reafonings on teftimony will be rendered more clear, 
determinate, and extenfive by this notation. And accordingly 
Dr. Waring, after he lays down the principles for determining 
the probabilities of events, obferves that they may be applied to 
human teftimony. See his Eflfay on the Principles of Human 
Knowledge, § 17. 

That probability may juftly be exprefled by a fraction, 
certainty being denoted by unity, and impombility by a cypher, 
will likewife appear from the following confiderations : 

If upon the happening of an event, fays De Moivre, I be en- 
titled to a fum of money, my expectation of obtaining that fum 
has a determinate value before the happening of the event. 

Ir 
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If a perfon therefore tells me, that an event has happened, by 
which I am to receive a fum of money, my expectation of re- 
ceiving that fum has a determinate value, before I certainly know 
whether that event has actually happened or not. 

In all cafes, the expectation of obtaining any fum is eftimated 
by multiplying the value of the fum expected by the fraction 
which reprefents the probability of obtaining it. Thus if my 
probability of obtaining X I0Q ^ e j> m 7 expectation will be 
= l x £100 = £60. 

Therefore it neceflarily follows, that the probability of ob- 
taining the fum is equal to the value of the expectation, divided 
by the value of the thing expected. And fince the expectation 
is neceflarily determinate, fo likewife is the probability. Now 
my expectation, derived from the report of the witnefs, muft be 
either equal to, greater, or lefs than the expectation derived 
from an equal chance ; the probability will therefore be either 
equal to, greater, or lefs than an equal chance ; therefore the 
probability in the former cafe is homogeneous with the proba- 
bility in the latter; but the latter is capable of being expreffed 
fractionally, therefore fo alfo is the former. 

Suppose a perfon of good character tells me, that an event 
has happened by which I am to receive £100; there will hence 
arife an expectation in my mind, which muft be of fome de- 
terminate 
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terminate value: for there is a fum lefs than £100, for which 
I would fell my chance, otherwife I muft confider the report of 
the witnefs as abfolutely certain; alfo, that there is a fum for 
which I would not fell my chance, is likewife evident, for if 
not, I muft have no reliance whatfoever- on the witnefs. We 
can therefore aiftgn limits, within which the meafure of my 
expectation: fubfifts ; and therefore there muft be fome inter- 
mediate, determinate fum, whith is the meafure of my expecta*- 

1 - 1 yTioo _ i 

tion. Let this expectation be = — x /"ioo ; then — X -r 

r h n IOO; * 

expreffes the probability that the witnefs tells truth; or rather 
is the meafure of my belief in his veracity. 

This expectation is to be refolved, as Hume and Waring ob- 
ferve, into the conftitution of our nature; the Supreme Being 
having impreffed on our minds a faculty for the fource of all our 
knowledge refpe£ting exiftence, namely, a neceffary or impulfive 
belief of the future from the paft, viz. that what has, for the 
time paft of our lives, been joined together or conftantly fuc- 
ceeded each other, will for the future be joined together, or be 
found in the fame order to fucceed each other. So that having 
obferved, that m certain circumftances 1 men tell truth, there 
arifes, by the conftitution of our nature, or as fome hold, by 
affociatioh, an expectation, that, in like circumftances, other men 
will likewife tell truth. ■'» 

Vol. VII. M But 
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But the expectation, in the fame circumflances of an event, 
will be different according to the conflitution of the expectant j 
for, according to his antecedent experience, knowledge, pre- 
judices, and pailions, the arguments for or againft the proba- 
bility of the event will appear more or lefs numerous, more or 
lefs cogent ; fo that in given circumflances of an expected event, 
or of a propofed argument, the apparent probability will very 
much depend on the conftitution of the individual, which there- 
fore muft be confidered as a principal clement in the compu- 
tation. 

In like manner, in the courfe of nature, we conclude, by ex- 
perience, from things paft to the future ; and when the analogy 
is properly inflituted, the events feldom or never differ; the 
more the preceding qualities are which agree, the greater on 
that account is the probability that the events will be the fame : 
and from greater experience we gradually conclude a greater 
degree of probability, though, in general, we cannot ailign a 
reafon for it. Deinde nee illud quenquam latere poteft, fays 
Bernouilli, quod ad judicandum hoc modo (nempe empirico) de 
quopiam eventu, non fufficiat fumpfifle unum alterumque experi- 
mentum, fed quod magna experimentorum requiratur copia; 
quando & ftupidiffimus quifque, nefcio quo naturae inftintlu, per 
Je C? nulla prccvia injlitutione (quod fane mirabik eft) compertum 
habct, quo plures ejufrnodi captse fuerint obfervationes, eo minus 
a fcopo abcrrandi periculum fore. Ars Conjeclandi, pag. 225. 

From 
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From having obferved, that iron has floated ten thoufand times on 
quickfilver, there arifes an expectation, that it will likwife float on 
it in the next trial ; but this expectation is not certainty. It does 
not follow, fays Hartley, that becaufe a thing has happened a thou- 
fand or ten thoufand times, that it never has failed, nor ever 
can fail. Vol. II. p. 142. 

The fources therefore of probability are of two fpecies ; the 
firft comprehends thofe probabilities, which are derived from 
considering the number of caufes, which may influence the truth 
of the proportion : the other is founded folely on experience, 
from which we conclude, that the future will be like the paft; at 
leaft when we are afTured, that the fame caufes, which produced 
the paft, flill exift and are efficient. Thus, firft, let us fuppofe, 
that 30,000 flips of paper are contained in a wheel, of which 
10,000 are black, and 20,000 are white; and that it is required 
to determine what are the odds, that I fhall at random draw a 
white paper. In this cafe, from the nature of things we per- 
ceive, that the number of chances for drawing a white paper 
is 20,000, and the whole number of chances is 30,000, therefore 

20,000 1 
the probability of drawing a white paper is or — of cer- 
tainty ; and the probability of drawing a black paper is — of cer- 

o 

tainty. But fuppofe that I am ignorant of the contents of the 
wheel, and know only in general, that it contains feveral white 

M 2 and 
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and feveral black papers, in this cafe if it be required to deter- 
mine the probability of drawing a white paper, we mud proceed 
by trials, that is, we are to draw out a paper and obferve its 
colour, then replacing it, we are to draw out a fecond, which is 
to be replaced likewife, then a third, a fourth, and fo on. It is 
clear, fays Diderot, that the firft drawn paper, being white, 
gives but a very low degree of probability that the number of 
the white exceeds that of the black ; a fecond white one being 
drawn would encreafe this probability, a third would atigment 
it. At length, if a great number of white papers fhould be 
drawn out, without interruption, we would conclude that they 
were all white ; and that with fo much the more probability as 
we mould have drawn out more papers. But if, of the three firft 
flips of paper, two fhould appear to be white and one black, we 
would infer, that there was fbme low degree of probability, that 
there was twice as many white papers as black. If of the fix firft 
drawn papers, four fhould be white and two black, this proba- 
bility would encreafe ; and it would encreafe fo much the more 
in proportion, as the number of trials fhould continually confirm 
the fame proportion of the white papers to the black. 

This manner of determining, probably, the ratio of the chances 
for the happening of an event to thofe of its failing, is applicable 
to every thing which is contingent in nature. 

It may be afked, fays Diderot, whether this probability, admit- 
ting of infinite increafe by a feries of repeated experiments, can 

arrive 
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arrive at length at certainty ; or whether thefe increments are lo 
limited, that diminifhing gradually, they can at length produce 
only a determinate degree of probability. 

M. Bernotjilli has anfwered this queftion in his Treatife 
De Arte Conjeclandi, Part the Fourth. He there fhews, that the 
probability which arifes from repeated experiments, encreafes 
continually in fuch a manner, as to approach without limit 
towards certainty. His calculation mews us, provided the 
queftion relates only to a particular cafe, how many times an 
experiment muft be repeated in order to arrive at an afligned 
degree of probability. Thus in the cafe of a wheel which con- 
tains an unknown number of white and black flips of paper 3 
fuppofe it were required to determine the ratio of the number 
of the white to the black ; M. Bernouilli finds, that in order 
that it may be a thoufand times more probable, that there are 
two black papers for three white, rather than any other ratio, it 
would be neceflary to make 25,550 experiments; and in order 
that it might be 10,000 times more probable, it would be ne- 
ceflary to make 31,258 trials; and in order that it fhould be 
100,000 times more probable, $6,<)66 trials would be requiiltej 
and fo on ad infinitum, continuallv adding 5,708 experiments, 
according as the probability encreafes in a decuple proportion. 
So that the number of experiments is the logarithm of the degree 
of probability produced. And fince in lv%h numbers the 

logarithm. 
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logarithms encreafc nearly in the fame proportion with the ab- 
folute numbers, it follows, that the probability that a future 
event will happen in the fame manner as in previous trials, will 
be nearly proportional to the number of thefe previous ex- 
periments. 

By this it is demonflrable, that the experience of the pad 
is a principle of probability for the future ; and that the more 
frequently we have experienced an event to happen, the greater 
rcafon have we to expect, that it will happen in the next trial. 
Now fincc in order that we mould have a given degree of pro- 
bability for the events happening in a particular way, a certain 
number of experiments is requifite, it follows converfely, that a 
given number of experiments will produce fome determinate 
degree of probability. This probability, we may perceive, de- 
pends merely on the number of experiments ; fo that, this 
number being the fame, the degree of probability will be the 
fame whatever be the fpecific nature of the event. 

Hence therefore, fince the inference which we make with 
refpecl to the mechanical phaenomena of nature, as well as with 
refpect to the veracity of human teftimony, are both equally 
derived from experience of the paft , if the teftimony be of fuch 
a nature as has never deceived us, the probabilities in both cafes 
will bear to each other fome determinate ratio, which, however 
ignorant we may be of the principles of the calculation, depends 

on 
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on the number of trials which we have respectively made with, 
refpect to them. 

It is true that Mr. Price, in his EiTay on Miracles, p. 391, 
feems to think, that our expectation of the future from the paft, 
is not to be refolved into the conftitution of our nature, but to 
knowledge ; and this knowledge he feems to think is intuitive. 
" If," fays he, " out of a wheel, the particular contents of which 
" I am ignorant of, I mould draw a white paper a hundred 
" times together, I Ihouldy^ that it was probab/e, that it had 
" more white papers than black, and therefore mould expect; to 
" draw a white paper the next trial." But here Mr. Price feems, 
unknowingly, to maintain the principle which he controverts ; 
for we perceive the truth of axioms intuitively, either by the 
conftitution of our nature, or by aflociation which is refolvable 
into it ; and fince we perceive the probability of propofitions 
refpecting exiftence, as he afTerts, in the fame manner, it follows 
that we muft perceive this probability likewife, either by the con- 
ftitution of our nature, or by an affociation which is refolvable 
into it. In fact, all probable propofitions muft be fo either be- 
caufe they are the conclufions of fyllogifms, one of whofe pre- 
mifes at leaft is probable, or becaufe they are primitive probable 
propofitions. That there muft be fuch primitive, probable pro- 
pofitions, is evident, when we confider that if a propofition is pro- 
bable only becaufe it is deduced from premifes, one of which 
at leaft is probable, then this premife muft likewife be probable 

for 
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for the fame reafon; and thus there would be. a procels ad in* 
finitum, which is abfurd. Thefe primitive probable proportions 
are thofe only which are the inference* we make of future events 
from the paft. That thefe inferences are not certain is admitted ; 
that they are alfo primitive inferences is manifeft, becaufe there 
is rib medium by 'which the inference is made out. There are 
therefore original and primitive probable propositions, in the 
fame manner as there are original and primitive certain propo- 
fitions, which are called axioms. But to afcribe the former to 
intuitive knowledge feems an abufe of language, intuition having 
been univerfally confined to the perception of axiomatical 
truths. 

I know it has alfo been maintained by Ibme Metaphyficians, 
that teftimony does not derive its evidence from experience j but 
that it has a natural and original influence on belief, antecedent 
to experience. Let us then proceed to examine the arguments 
by which they endeavour to cftablifli this pofition. 

First, it is to be remarked, fays Mr. Campbell, that the earlieft 
afient, which is given to teftimony by children, and which is 
previous to all experience, is in fac"l the mod unlimited ; that by 
a gradual experience of mankind, it is gradually contracted, and 
reduced to narrower bounds. To fay therefore, that our diffidence 
in teftimony is the refult of experience, is more philofophical, 

becaufe 
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becaufe more confonant to truth, than to fay, that our faith m 
teftimony has this foundation. In reply to this arguing, let us 
confider the progrefs of the human mind; the firft part of our 
education confifts in leffons of caution againft danger ; take care 
of this fire, fays the affectionate nurfe, it will burn you ; of that 
knife, it will cut you ; if you fall, you will be bruifed, &c. Thefe 
cautions are daily and hourly verified by experience ; the child 
puts its hand towards the candle or the fire, and it is foon warned 
by pain to withdraw it ; and fo in other cafes. Our earlicft 
aflent therefore is the mod unlimited, becaufe derived from an 
experience that has never failed to confirm the truth of the 
witnefs. Soon however this uniform veracity of the witnefs 
begins to fail ; the parent gives medicine to the lick child ; in 
the next inftance; artifice is ufed to induce him to take the bitter 
draught; it is faid to be fweet and pleafant to the tafte, the child 
is deceived and drinks. Here begins "diftruft; diflruft therefore 
and confidence have both the fame origin, to wit experience : 
nor can any metaphyfician produce an inftance, in which belief 
in teftimony has preceded all experience. 

2dly, Dr. Reid is of opinion, that there is an inftinctive 
principle in the human mind to f)eak truth ; and that there is 
another inftinctive principle, the counterpart of the former, which 
he calls the principle of credulity, or a difpofition to confide in 
the veracity of others, and to believe what they tell us. 
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That fuch a principle exifts in our own minds, can be determined 
only by our ctfnfcioufnefs of it ; that it refides in others can be 
difcovered only by their words and actions, that is, by expe- 
rience. 

In confirmation of what is here advanced, I mall tranfcribe 
the more conclusive argument of Dr. Prieftley. 

That any man, fays Dr. Prieftley, mould imagine, that a 
peculiar inftinctive principle was necefTary to explain our giving 
credit to the relations of others, appears to me, who have been 
ufed to fee things in a different light, very extraordinary ; and 
yet this doctrine is advanced by Dr. Reid, and adopted by 
Dr. Beattie. But really what our author fays in favour of it, 
is hardly defer ving the flighteft notice. 

"If credulity," fays he, " were the effecT: of reafoning and 
" experience, it muft grow up and gather ftrength in the fame 
" proportion as reafon and experience do. But if it is the gift 
«' of nature, it will be ftrongeft in childhood, and limited and re- 
«' {trained by experience ; and the moft fuperficial view of human 
" life fliews, that this laft is really the cafe, and not the firft." 

This reafoning, continues Dr. Prieftley, is exceedingly falla- 
cious. It is a long time before a child hears any thing but truth, 
and therefore it can expett nothing elfe. The contrary would be 

abfolutely 
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abfolutely miraculous. Falfhood is a new circumflarice^ which 
he likewife comes to expect, in proportion as he has been taught 
by experience to expect it. What evidence can we poffibly have 
of any thing being neceflarily connected with experience, and 
derived from it, befides its never being prior to it, always con- 
fequent upon it, and exactly in proportion to it ?^— Prieftley's 
Examination, &c p. 82. 

3dly, Mr. Price argues, that experience is not the ground of 
the regard we pay to human teflimony, for were it fo, this re- 
gard would be in proportion to the number of inftances, in which 
we have found, that it has given us right information, compared 
with thofe in which it has deceived us. But this is by no 
means the truth. One action, fays he, or one converfation with 
a man may convince us of his integrity, and induce us to believe 
in his teftimony, though we had never, in a fingle inftance, expe- 
rienced his veracity. His manner of telling the ftory, its being 
corroborated by other teftimony, and various particulars in the 
nature and circumftances of it, may fatisfy us, that it muft be 
true. See his EfTay on Miracles, page 399. 

But is not all this confidence the refult of experience ? Why 
mould the manner of telling a ftory induce us to believe it, unlefs 
we had previoufly learned by experience, that this manner' was 
an indication of veracity. 2dly, In like manner, the circumftances 
of a ftory induce us to believe it, becaufe we have found by ex- 
perience, that thefe circumftances difcover the integrity or fkill 

N 2 of 
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of the witnefs. 3dly, Concurrent teflimony is not juftly intro- 
duced into this argument by Mr. Price, becaufe the foundation 
of the evidence of difcrete teflimony muft be afcertained, before 
we can proceed to the eflimation of concurrent teflimony ; and alfo, 
more particvilarly, becaufe the greater flrength of concurrent 
teflimony is equally admitted both by thofe who deny the depen- 
dence of the regard we pay to teflimony on experience, and thofe 
Who afTert it. 4thly, In our experience of a courfe of nature, 
our conviction is not always in proportion to the number of ex- 
periments in a given in/lance, though it is in proportion to the whole 
number of experiments on which our belief is founded : thus if a 
new metal be difcovered which is fpecifically heavier than lead, we- 
conclude from that fingle experiment, that it will fink in water, with 
a confidence as great as that lead itfelf, on which we have made fo 
many experiments, will fink in water. And the reafon of this is, be- 
caufe we transfer to this particular inftance the fum of our expe- 
riments on other fubflances fpecifically heavier than water, which 
have always been obferved to fink in it. And in this way 
it is, that the regard we pay to the report of a witnefs, is not 
always in propotion to the number of inflances in which we 
have found that he has told truth, namely becaufe we apply to 
him the fum of all thofe indications of veracity, which in pre- 
vious inflances we have obferved in others. 

4thly, Ms. Price obferves, that we feel in ourfelves that a re- 
gard to truth is one principle in human nature ; and we know, 
that there muft be fuch a principle in every reafonable being. 

Cut 
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But how do we know, that there mud be fuch a principle in 
every reafonable being? — This implies, that other reafonable 
beings are" like us ; and that they are fo is to be difcovered only 
by experience. When by experience we have difcovered, that 
in fimilar cafes they a& in the fame manner that we do ourfelves, 
we then infer, that they have the fame tendencies, the fame paflions, 
the fame regard to truth that we ourfelves have. So that this infe- 
rence is precifely of the fame nature with that, which we make re- 
fpe&ing the phenomena of nature. We have found that a piece of 
lead finks in water ; another piece of metal occurs, which is found 
by experience or obfervation to refemble lead ; whence we infer, 
that it likewife will fink in water. So that our inference in this 
cafe is founded on that conftitution of our nature, by which we 
have a confidence in the future from our experience of the paft : 
and our confidence in teftimony has no other origin. 

Having now lhewn, that our belief in a courfe of nature 
and in human teftimony is equally derived from experience, that 
the degree of probability is proportional to the number of 
previous experiments when they are very numerous, and that 
any given degree of probability is juftly exprefTcd by a fraction 
which denotes the value of our expectation j it follows, that 
thefe probabilities derived from our experience reflecting any 
fpecies of natural phenomena, and the veracity of human tefti- 
mony are homogeneous quantities; and therefore may be jufUy 
compared with each other. 

But 
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But the conviction produced by teftimony is capable of being 
carried much higher than the conviction* produced by other 
experience.; and the reafon is this, becaufe there may be con- 
current teft'monies with refpect to the truth of the fame indi- 
vidual fact, whereas there can be no concurrent experiments 
with refpect to an individual experiment. There may indeed 
be analogous experiments, in the fame manner as there may be 
analogous teftimonies -, but in a courfe of nature there is but 
one continued feries of events, whereas in teftimony, fince the 
fame event may be obferved by different witnefTes, their concur- 
rence is capable of producing a conviction more cogent than 
any which is derived from any other fpecies of events in the 
courfe of nature. In material phenomena, the probability of an 
expected event depends folely on analogotis experiments, which 
have been made previous to the event ; and this probability admits 
of indefinite encreafe from the unlimited encreafe of the number of 
thefe precedent experiments. The credibility of a witnefs arifes 
likewife from oUr experience of the Veracity of previous witneffe*, 
and admits of unlimited encreafe, according to their number; 
and the law of its encreafe is, of courfe, the fame with that de- 
rived from phyfkal events. There is however another fource of 
the encreafe of teftimony, which is likewife unlimited, derived 
from the number of concurrent witnefTes, and its encreafe on this 
account follows a law different from the former. The evidence 
of teftimony therefore admitting of an unlimited encreafe on two 
different accounts, and the probability of the happening of any 

fpecific 
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fpecific event admitting only of one of them, the former is capable 
of indefinitely furpaffing the latter. 

In order to prove this, we mull confider the law which the 
evidence of concurring witneffes follows, according to the number 
of the witneffes. 

Let there be two dies, of the fame kind, in each of which the 
number of white faces is m, each alfo having but one black face ; 
and fuppofe, that thefe dies being thrown together, it be required 
to determine, what is the proportion of the number of chances 
that two white faces will turn up to the number of chances that 
two black faces will turn up together. The number of combina- 
tions of two white faces is the fquare of m; and the number of 
combinations of black faces is unity. Therefore the odds that 
two white faces will turn up rather than two black faces, is as 
m z to I. The cafes where a black and a white face turn up to- 
gether are excluded by the nature of ths queffion, becaufe the 
witneffes are fuppofed to be concurrent, that is, that the faces of 
the dies are of the fame colour. In like manner, if there be three 
dies of the fame kind as before, the odds that three white faces 
will turn up together rather than three black faces, will be m} 
to i ; and fo on, the index of m being always equal to the num- 
ber of dies. 

Now if the number of chances that any witneffes refpedtively 
tell truth, to the number of chances of their telling falfhood be as 
m to i ; the odds that they tell truth rather than falfhood, on fup- 

pofition 
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pofition that they are concurrent, will be determined in the fame 
manner, that i. c , will be as that power of the number of chances 
of their telling truth, whofc index is the number of -witneflcs, to 
.unity. 

The fcries of antecedents whofe common confequent is- unity, 
which exprefs the ratio of the probability of the truth and falfhood 
of the concurring reporters, being the lucceiTive powers of a given 
number greater than unity, encreafe in geometrical progreffion, 
and therefore will at length exceed any number however great. 
And if concurring reporters be all of equal credibility, their number 
may be fo far encreafed as to produce a probability greater than 
any that can be afligned. 

a 
For let any propofed degree of probability be = —7 — ; and let 

the probability that a given witnefs tells truth be expreiied by the 

b 
fraction 7-7 — , b being lefs than a ; take fuch a power b" of b as 

that it fhall exceed a, and let n be the number of witneffes. then 

will the probability of the veracity of the concurrent witneffes be 

b" 
expreffed by the fra&ion 'f~r~ t which is greater than the fraction 

a 

— _T7; becaufe unity, the given difference of the numerators and 

denominators bears a lefs proportion to the greater quantit) 5", and 

therefore 
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therefore the quantities b" and b" -+- i are more nearly equal than 

a 
the numerator and denominator of the fradion ~rr~Z' 

£1 ~j~ *• 



It is manifeft, that where the credibility of each witnefs is very 
great, a very few witnefTes will be fufficient to overcome the pro- 
bability derived from the nature of the fact. Thus fuppofe the 

6560 
latter probability = T7T~ '■> an d let us fuppofe that each witnefs tells 

truth only nine times for once that he tells falfhood ; that is, let the 
probability of the truth of his report be equal only to -2- ■ then 
four fuch concurring witneffes will be fufficient to produce belief. 

After a certain number of concurring witneffes have given 
their teftimony in confirmation of the truth of a fad, any farther 
encreafe of their number is fuperfluous; becaufe the difference 
between unity and the fradion expreffing the probability, which is 
the refult of their concurrent teftimony, is indefinitely little ; and 
all that an indefinite encreafe of the number of witneffes could do, 
would be to diminifh that indefinitely little defed. 

Yet that probability, in cafes of teftimony, admits of an un- 
limited encreafe, is evident; becaufe the limit of probability is cer- 
tainty, but the denominator of the fradion, which expreffes pro- 
bability, always exceeds the numerator by unity; therefore the 
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fraction can never be equal to unity; that is, no finite number of 
concurrent reporters can produce abfolute certainty. 

By this unlimited encreafe is to be underftood the actual, not 
fenfible probability ; for the indefinitely little defect from certainty is 
capable of mathematical computation, as well as the greateft quantity, 
though it be imperceptible by the human mind. We are therefore 
juftified in concluding, that the evidence of human teftimony effec- 
tually attains its maximum, becaufe it arrives at fuch a degree, as that 
any further increafe of it is imperceptible. And the like takes place 
in extenfion; fuppofe a yard to be encreafed by the hundred 
thoufandth part of an inch, and by half that quantity, and by the 
£, and -Jy &c. ad infinitum ; the increment of this line would be 
imperceptible, and yet the line would never attain its maximum. 

If the chances for the truth and falfhood of the report of each 
of any concurrent witneffes be equal, no number whatever of fuch 
witneffes can render an event probable, by their teftimony, Becaufe 
the number of chances of their coincidence in falfhood encreafes in 
the fame proportion with the number of chances for their telling 
truth. Let their number = », fince the probability that each 
witnefs tells truth is = £, the meafure of the probability of the 

concurrent witneffes will be = - = i. 

in 

If it be improbable that each witnefs tells truth, that is, if the 
number of chances that each tells falfhood, be to the number 

of 
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of chances of his telling truth, in any ratio greater than the ratio 
of equality, the greater the number of concurrent witneffes, the 
lefs will be the probability of the truth of their report; becaufe 
the greater will be the number of their combinations in falfe report 
in proportion to the number of their coincidences in truth. Thus 
if there be three witneffes, each of whofe credibility is meafured 
by i, that is, if there be One chance only for the veracity, and 

* 

four chances for the falfhood of each, then will the improbability 
of the truth of their report be meafured by y 7 . 

This conclusion, as Mons. Condorcet obferves, leads us to a 
very important remark, which fhews how unfit numerous popular 
affemblies are for deliberation ; for fince in fuch affemblies, when 
we confider the ignorance and prejudices of the voters, we muft 
eftimate the probability that each will vote right at lefs than an 
even chance, it follows, that the more numerous the affembly, the 
greater will be the probability that their decifions will be falfe. And 
hence we perceive, what political evils muft follow from the deter- 
minations of an ignorant democracy. But in a well informed and 
impartial affembly, the more numerous the voters, the greater will 
be the probability of the re&itude of their decifions. 

Hence, by the way we may r-emark, that Dr. Halley's mode 
of computing the probability of the report of concurrent witneffes 
is erroneous. According to him, the calculation is to be made in 

O a the 
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following manner ; if the firft witnefs gives — ■— - of certainty, 

c 

and there is wanting of it — — , the fecond attefter will add 

° a + c 

— -— of that — — ; and confequently leave wanting only 

a + c a + c i j & / a + c 

2 

of that -^-==f-== a . And in like manner, the third attefter 
a-\-c fl + fl 

& c* c^ 

adds his of that ■*=^ s , and leaves wanting only ==, &c. 

a + c a + c a+p 

Hence, he obferves, it follows, that if a fingle witnefs fhould 
be only f© far credible as to give me the half of full certainty ; a 
fecond of the fame credibility, joined with the firft^ would give 
me ^ ths , a third $%, &c. which appears to be falfe j for we have 
fhewn above, that no number of fuch reporters could produce an 
affurance greater than that of an even chance, for the truth or 
falfhood of the fad. 

The fallacy of his argument lies in this, that he fuppofes all the 
individual concurrent witneffes to produce unequal degrees of 
affurance, which is evidently a falfe pofition; fince they are all 
of equal credibility and equally concurrent, and therefore contri- 
bute equally in producing our affurance. 

Dr. Waring, whofe folution is effentially the fame with Halley's, 
fays, if there be two different arguments (or witneffes) entirely 
independent of each other, in fupport of a fad, whofe probabilities 

let 
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let be £- and •£-; then will the probability in fupport of the 

a a 

fad, refulting from both arguments (or witneffes) be i — 

' ±LL \ "ZjLL ; for if the probabilities in fupport of it are re- 

a t 

fpedively P and ?-, then will the refpedive probabilities of its 
a a 

failing: be I — - = - ' , and i — -^- = " ; and confequently 

D a a a a 

the probability of failing from both will be -12. v — ?.-, whence 
r j ^ a a 

the probability of the fad refulting from both will be I — 

a — p a — a 
£ x 1. 

a a 

In this argument there is one ftep, which appears inadmiffible ; 
it is affumed, that if the probability of failing from both, or rather 

of both failing, be = °Z± v fZl, then i— a Zt x ^T? = the pro- 

a " a a a 

bability of happening from both, which does not appear to be 

true; becaufe i — i LZZ x a Z^- is equal to the probability of both 
a a 

happening, together with the probability of one happening and the 
other failing. Thus if there be an even chance for both, 

fl^ = a —9- - ?— = i . then i = the probability that both will 
a a 2 

fail ; alfo i = the probability that both will happen, and f = the 
probability that one will happen , and the other fail; therefore 

i ^ — ^ + 2. = the fum of the probabilities that both will happen, 

and 
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and that one will happen and the other fail. This mode of calcu- 
lation adopted by Dr. Waring, however it may hold in joint an- 
nuities, where the dcfired end is equally anfwercd, whether one or 
all of the lives attain the propofed period, will not equally apply 
to the conjoint probability of arguments, or concurring witneffes, 
where the evidence fails either when the arguments are all falfe, 
or are oppofed to each other. 

If the witneffes that atteft a fad, or the voters that decide on a 
queftion, contradict each other, and it 1 c required to determine 
what is the rcfulting probability of the truth of the fad or of the 
decifion upon the whole, we are to proceed thus : firft compute 
the odds that the affirmative witneffes are right, or the ratio of the 
number of chances of their being right to the number of chances 
of their being in errror ; proceed in the fame manner with the 
negative witneffes ; then the produd of the number of chances 
that the affirmative witneffes are right, into the number of chances 
that the negative witneffes are miftaken, will be the number of 
chances for the truth of the fad ; and the produd of the number 
of chances that the affirmative witneffes are miftaken, into the 
number of chances that the negative witneffes are right, will be 
the number of chances for the falihood of the fad; and confe- 
qucntly the probability of the truth of the fad refulting upon 
the whole, will be equal to the former produd divided by the 
fum of the two produds. For example, let there be feven voters, 
of which let four be affirmative and three negative j and let ihe 

chance 
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chance that each votes rightly be the ratio of a to b, then the 
ratio of d 4 to b 4 will be the odds that the affirmative voters are 
right ; and the ratio of a % to b 3 will be the odds that the negative 
voters are right ; and the ratio of a 4 bi to b 4 a s , or a to b, will be 
odds refulting that the affirmative voters are right. 

If there were eight voters, the lowcft majority muft be five and 
three j and the odds that the affirmative voters were right would 
be a s to b 5 ; and the odds that the negative voters were right 
would be a 3 to b l ; and the refulting odds that the queftion was 
juftly decided would be a s b* to a* b s or a z to b 1 . 

In general therefore it appears, that the odds for the truth of 
the decifion, will be that power of the odds that each perfon votes 
juftly, whofe index is the difference between the number of affir- 
mative and negative voters. 

ANi>*hence we may correct the error of thofe who imagine, that 
the probability, cteteris paribus, is the fame, if the proportion of the 
number of affirmative witneffes to the number of negative witneffes 
be the fame ; whereas the probability is to be eftimated by the dif- 
ference of thefe numbers. 

We have already remarked, that in the enacting of a new law, 
we ought to have at leaft that probability for the expediency of 
the law, below which a perfon cannot ad without imprudence. 
As the manner of determining this degree of probability is ex- 
tremely 
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tremcly ingenious, I cannot avoid mentioning it. The object to 
be attained is equivalent to this, that in the enacting of a law, 
the rifk of error fhould not be greater than what wc difregard, 
even where our own life is in queftion. Buffon and Bernouilli 
have endeavoured to eflimate the value of this rifk, but the fol- 
lowing method adopted by Condorcet, feems to be the beft. It is 
obferved, that from the age of thirty-feven years to forty-feven, 
and from eighteen to thirty-three, the rifk men run of dying by 
accident or difeafes of fhoiter duration than a week, encreafes con- 
tinually in nearly a regular manner •, and it is alfo obferved, that 
a man of thirty-three years is not more apprchenfive of fuch kind 
of death than a man of eighteen, nor a man of forty-feven than 
a man of thirty-feven years j the difference of rifk therefore in 
thefe cafes is difregarded : now, from the tables of mortality, it 
appears, that, in the firft period, the difference of rifk is = 
TTT ' TTT , and in the fecond = T?T ' TTT ; let us then take the latter, 
which is the greater, as the limit of that rifk which may be dif- 
regarded, and confequently i-±iif £ will be the limit of the affu- 
rance, which we ought to have in the ena&ing of a new law. 

If we fuppofe that the odds that each legiffator votes juftly, is 
ten to one, then will a majority of fix be rcquifite to give the 
affurance required j which in an affembly of three hundred is only 
a majority of one in fifty. 

These 
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These principles, which we have laid down above, may be like- 
wife applied, as is manifeft, to determine the probability of the de- 
cifions in courts of appeal ; where the fame queftion is fucceffively 
tried before different tribunals. 

And here I cannot avoid obferving, that Dr. Waring's method 
of determining the refulting probability, where different arguments 
are contradictory, is erroneous. Let P, fays he, be = the probabi- 
lity refulting from the arguments in fupport of the fad, and Q = 
the probability refulting from all the arguments againft the fad- 

then the probability of all the arguments for the fad will be P Q,, 

If P be greater than £>,; or againft it = Q7-P, if Q^be greater than 
P. See Principles of Human Knowledge, § 10. Now, according to 
thefe principles, if two witnefles of equal veracity fhould con- 
tradict each other, the difference between the probabilities for and 
againft the fad would be = 0, that is, the fad would be impoffible ; 
which evidently cannot be a true inference. But in reality, in 
this cafe, there would be an equal chance for the truth and falfhood 
of the fad ; for let the odds that each witnefs tells truth be the 
ratio of a to ^, then the odds refulting that the fad is true, 
will be the ratio of n b to ba t and the refulting probability =5 

ab , 

ab + ab 
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Again, if againft a propofition which is abfolutely certain, there 

flaould occur an argument for the truth of which there was an 
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even chance; the probability refulting upon the whole, accord- 
ing to Dr Waring, would be no more than an even chance, 
for I — k — 4- ; which is manifefily a falfe inference. In fact, 
fince the odds that the proportion is true are infinite, or as 
I to o, the refulting odds muft always be as fome finite num- 
ber to o, that is, infinite, that is, the propofition will ftill be 
certain. 

I have here mentioned fome circumftances relative to the na- 
ture of the evidence refulting from concurring and contradictory 
reporters, not tending directly, it is true, to the cftablifhment of 
the point I propofed to myfelf, but nearly connected with it ; 
my principal, and I may almoft fay, my fole object; being to 
fhew, that the evidence of teftimony can overcome any degree 
of improbability however great, which can be derived from the 
nature of the fact. 

Our expectation that a phyfical event, in the courfe of nature, 
will happen in a particular manner, is founded on previous expe- 
rience; which experience may be both perfonal and derived; 
that is, our expectation may be deduced both from our own 
actual experience, and the reports of others vouching their expe- 
rience, of the like events, in fimilar cafes. Since this expectation 
muft neceflarily be of fome determinate value, depending in fome 

manner 
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manner on the number of experiments either actually made by 

g 
ourfelves or reported by others, we will fuppofe it = — — . This ar- 

gument is founded on an analogy which has never deceived us, 
and is called, by Mr. Hume, a proof. On the other hand, there 
is a direct and pofitive teflimony of a fingle witnefs, that the 
contradictory of this event did actually happen ; and this is fuch 
a teftimony as both perfonal and derived experience allures us 
has never deceived j the probability of the truth of this teftimony 

we will call j this argument Mr. Hume likewife calls a proof, 

/-hi 

and he fuppofes, that it is equal to the former, that is, 
= . This however is a mere hypothefis ; for they are 

both probable inferences only, deduced from experience ; but it 
is by no means fhewn, that the number of experiments made in 
both cafes are the fame, or the circumftances exactly parallel ; I 
therefore may be either equal to, or greater, or lefs than e y in any 
afligned proportion. The evidence of a fingle witnefs is to be com- 
pared with that probability of an event in phyfical phcenomena, 
which i« derived from a feries of fimilar experiments only ; be- 
caufe the veracity of human teftimony conftitutes one fpecies of 
events in the courfe of nature, in the fame manner as the finking 
of lead in water, or the dhTolution of gold in aqua regia ; and 
therefore is deduced, in the fame manner as any other fpecific 

P 2 phcenomenon, 
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phenomenon, from experience, and appear* to arife, in the fame 
manner, from an eftablifhed law. This veracity therefore is 
confirmed by the analogy of other phoenomena, in the fame 
manner as any given fpecies of phyfical phoenomena ; inafmuch 
as thefe other phoenomena contribute to eftablifli the general, 
principle, that all things are conducted according to eftabliflied 
laws. If now we confider the numerous experiments we make 
every day on the veracity of human teftimony in certain circum- 
ftances, fo that our analogy in this cafe is founded on an inde- 
finitely greater number of inftances than in any other fpecies of 
events in the courfe of nature, we may perceive, how the evidence 
even of a fingle witnefs may be fo circumftanced„ as to eftablifh 
an individual phyfical phoenomenon, however contradictory it may 
appear to our previous experience of fimilar facts. Let us 
however fuppofe, that the evidence of the fingle witnefs is lefs- 
than the evidence of experience in any aligned proportion, 
or that / is lefs than e in the proportion of i to m ; then mt — e y 
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therefore it follows, that the evidence of teftimony can approach 
indefinitely near to certainty ; and can at length exceed the evi- 
dence of any inference, however cogent, which can poffibly be 
deduced from perfonal ' experience, or from perfonal and derived 
experience conjointly. 

It is to be obferved, however, that the calculation here nated, ap- 
plies only to the teftimony of different witneffes, who fimply give 
their evidence as to the truth or falfhood of a propofed fact ; or of 
witneffes each of whom has an opportunity of knowing what 
teftimony the others have given. This, without doubt, is to 
take the force of concurrent teftimony at the greateft difadvan- 
tage ; neverthelefs, even in this cafe we find, that it has no limit. 
But there are other cafes in which the leaft number of concur- 
rent witnefles, let the degree of their veracity be however fmall, 
can afford a probability which fhall exceed any given degree of 
probability however great ; namely, where the witneffes have had 
no means of knowing each others teftimony, and the fact is at- 
tended with contingent circumflances, which make a part of 
their depofition : becaufe the chances of their not concurring in 
thefe circumftances, may exceed any given chance. In thefe 
cafes we obferve, that even witnefles who have been obferved to 
tell falfhood oftener than truth, may yet produce belief; becaufe 
here the probability of the truth of their report is not derived 
from the chances of their coinciding, abftracledly, in truth or 
falfhood, but from the chances of their coinciding in circum- 
ftances contingent in their nature, and which have no apparent 
connection with each other. As for inftance, if each witnefs 
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fhould declare, that a celeftial phenomenon, even fuch as we 
had never feen, had appeared in a certain region of the heavens, 
on a certain day, hour, and fccond ; had run over a particular 
tract, and laftly difappeared with circumflances peculiar and 
minutely detailed ; we muft perceive, that our belief would not 
be founded on an enquiry into the characters of the witnefles, 
but folely into the chances of their concurrence in thefe contin- 
gent circumftances. 



